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WINFIELD SCOTT (1786-1866) 

was a famous American soldier. His 
men affectionately called him, ‘‘Old Fuss 
and Feathers’’ as he loved ceremonies. 





HE WAS CAPTURED BY BRITISH 
but later freed. When war ended he 
was given rank of major general. 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS . 


. . . who join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial. 
service is provided to help them step-up production ... 


providing service without red tape... 
and home office representatives 


settlement of claims... 
always at their service. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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WHILE A GRADUATE LAWYER 
he gave up his profession to jein the 
army. When the war of 1812 broke 
out he was made a lieutenant colonel. 





SCOTT LATER PREPARED 

the first complete manual of military 
tactics in the U.S. He was given com- 
mand of troops in the Mexican War, 
and led them to victory. He later ran 
for President, but was defeated. 
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N preparing for this issue, I did a little research into 

election returns in the past to see if there were any trends 
that might be worked into a good story. While I didn’t find 
anything that warranted an article, I did run across an in- 
teresting set of figures on how Iowa voted in the 1933 election 
to repeal the prohibition amendment. With all of the “wet” 
and “dry” talk these days, it made good reading. 

The total Iowa vote was in favor of repeal by 376,661 to 
249,534. Thirty-nine counties voted against repeal. The 
bulk of them were in the southwestern part of the state. 
Included were Adair, Adams, Appanoose, Cass, Clarke, 
Dallas, Davis, Decatur, Dickinson, Emmet, Fremont, Greene, 
Guthrie, Hamilton, Hardin, Henry, Jasper, Jefferson, Louisa, 
Lucas, Lyon, Madison, Mahaska, Marion, Marshall, Mills, 
Montgomery, Page, Poweshiek, Ringgold, Story, Taylor, 
Union, Van Buren, Warren, Washington, Wayne, Winne- 
bago, Worth and Wright. 

By far the strongest “wet” vote came from the Mississippi 
River counties, with the exception of Louisa, of course. Du- 


buque County’s vote, for example, was 19,805 to 1,847. 
* * * 


The cover of this issue could have been taken at almost 
any Iowa lake. Actually it is of Lake Manawa near Council 
Bluffs. The photographer is Hugh Sidey, formerly of 
Greenfield and now an Omaha newspaperman. The inside 
color spread is by Margery Goergen of McGregor who has 
long been fascinated by little Sny Magill. 

LIFE magazine has now claimed Jean Strong who did an 
excellent job on the Vinton story. An SUI grad, Jean formerly 
worked for the Cedar Rapids Gazette. 


* * * 

This is a good time to remind you to remember THE 
IOWAN as a Christmas gift possibility. Again this year, 
we are sending out special Christmas cards to announce your 
gifts. They are as nice as ones you select for your own use. 


We'll be sending subscribers a letter on this. 
* * * 


THE IOWAN has now passed its second birthday. We 
feel there is still a long way to. go before it realizes its full 
potential. But I believe we have already shown what such 
a magazine can do in helping to build a better Iowa by en- 
couraging Iowans to appreciate more fully their state. 

I suppose THE IOWAN is as near an enterprise of faith 
as anything can be. I can’t say how much we appreciate 
those who have done so much to help us and to help justify 
that faith. Dave Archie 
POOR RORUROMmU ANCANOAIN WOONONA WONG 
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AAhis ONE Cleaner 
does all these jobs 
~...and more! 


™ Save work, time and money! Let PERFEX do most 
all your cleaning chores. It dissolves dirt, grime and 

























































grease fast. One hundred different uses. Safe on walls, 
rugs, woodwork, upholstery. Costs less than Ic a gallon 
to use. Keep handy all the time. 
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lar size box makes 25 gallons of 
cleaning solution. Economy size 
makes 75 gallons. Get Perfex 
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FORT ATKINSON 
Your .article on “The Disgrace of 
Fort Atkinson”...was worth more than 
the cost of a 10 year subscription. Two 
years ago I took my family to Fort 
Atkinson to show my _ 10-year-old 
daughter an old historical site. The 
condition of the place was a shock to 
me and filled me with anger and dis- 
gust. We Iowans should be ashamed 

of ourselves for this situation. 
I do hope your excellent article 
starts the ball rolling to eradicate the 


“disgrace of Fort Atkinson”. 


JOSEPH B. STEELE 
Postville 





Congratulations on your fine maga- 
zine, a real Iowa booster. Being in- 
terested, as an amateur historian, in 
preserving local and state history, I 
cannot help saying I agree that it is a 
disgrace not to spend more money on 
and give attention to the keeping of 
Fort Atkinson as an important monu- 
ment for Midwest history. Can’t some- 
thing be done about the “disgrace of 


Fort Atkinson’’? 
LOIS CRAIG 
Mitchellville 





STONE HOUSES 

Congratulations on every issue of 
the beautifully compiled magazine! 

We thoroughly enjoyed reading the 
article in the August-September issue 
renewing our interest in Madison 
County. All my life, it seems I have 
heard accounts of Winterset, St. 
Charles and Cabel Clark’s Tower. We 
have driven that way many a Sunday 
in recent years with a plan to locate 
a certain farm house, grist mill .and 
landmarks familiar to maternal grand- 


parents and parents. 


MRS. K. N. MACDONALD 
Des Moines 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 

I have just finished reading my first 
issue of THE IOWAN and I can't 
tell you how favorably I was im- 
pressed. I am enclosing a gift order 
subscription for my mother who is a 
native Iowan and I know will enjoy 
it very much. 

You can be sure THE IOWAN will 


also appear on my Christmas gift list. 


MRS. ERNEST PETERSON 
Des Moines 


SUBVERSIVE 


(The following personal letter was for- 
warded to us by the donor of Senator 
Humphrey's subscription to THE 
IOW AN.) 


I just received the announcement of 
my renewal to THE IOWAN, though 
I probably shouldn't allow a subversive 
document of this nature in my office. 
Inasmuch as you are the donor, after 
serious consultation with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and _ other 
security agencies, I have decided to 
allow the subscription to come to me 
on a regular basis. In spite of the na- 
ture of the publication, I appreciate 


your thoughtfulness. 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
U. S. Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


ENGLISH COLONY FOOTNOTES 


. I wish it (the article in the 
May issue on The Amazing English 
Colony) had been available a couple 
of years ago so my father could have 
read it. He lived in that colony — 
coming from England in 1880. Later 
his mother and his sisters also came 
out to Iowa and two of them, Mar- 
garet and Susan, married Fred and Jim 
Close. Uncle Fred was killed in a 
polo game at Sioux City and when 
Aunt Margaret returned to England, 
some of their things were given to 
my father — among them the House of 
Lord’s Trophy Cup, put up by Clar- 
ence Barrow and won by Uncle Fred 
three times, thereby becoming his 
property. I have it and also a large 
silver waiter given to them as a wed- 
ding present. It has engraved on it 
several names of members of the com- 
munity. 

You mentioned Lord Hobart in your 
article. I have heard Father tell this 
story about him. When he went back 
to England on a visit he went out to 
call on friends and to teas with his 
mother. For all the ladies he left 
calling cards on which were engraved: 

Lorp HOBART 
DEALER IN HOGS 


Thanks for an interesting article. 


MRS. MARGARET HUMBLE HARRIMAN 
Iola, Kansas 





working for 
a better lowa 


1800 out-of-state business 
and industrial executives 
selected by the Iowa 
Development Commission 
are receiving THE IOWAN 
this year as a gift of the 
the following public- 
spirited Iowa firms inter- 
ested in bringing new in- 
dustry to the state. 
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Geosgraphy?...who cares! 


HE INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE knows the 

great importance of geography when it 
comes to plant locations . . . and many expanding 
industries are constantly searching for new loca- 
tions that have all the necessary qualifications. 


Industry Getting Facts on Iowa 


The Iowa Development Commission is telling 
the story of “Strategic Iowa” to industrial firms 
all over the country. This story tells of the unique 
combination of qualities that mark Iowa for great- 
er industrial expansion, just as surely as its rich 
black soil marked it for agricultural supremacy. 


Iowa is in a strategic location from which to com- 
mand the expansive midwestern markets, and it is 
the only state bounded by two navigable rivers. 

Since 1946, this program has helped to attract 
861 new industries to Iowa, and the interest is 
growing daily . . . for Iowa is a good place to live, 
a good place to work, and a choice location for 
industry. 











Iowa’s strategic location and _ excellent 
transportation network places it within 
easy reach of major markets, 
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IN THE Center of THE Middle 
of THE GREAT Middle-West 


No other state enjoys the natural 
advantages Iowa offers industrial- 
ists. Transportation, labor, utili- 
ties, raw materials and a friendly 
government work together for in- 
dustrial development. 


Write for your copy of “Iowa... 
Land of Industrial Opportunity.” 























456 Central National Building, Des Moines 





More Power for Ke 
) a. 
IOWA... 


w Power 
«Progress: 


A 
THE sTORY or THE 10W 


« Great State 


The largest generating unit in Iowa is “on the line” at 
IPALCO’s Des Moines Power Station No. 2. Adding this 
unit to the new power plant just completed at Council Bluffs 
means 160,000 new horsepower to the Company’s capabilities. 
These two developments are big steps in our continuing pro- 

gram of assuring Iowans plenty of power for all their 


future needs. 


FREE BOOKLET. Learn how the future of Iowa’s 
electric service is being built today. See how elec- 
tricity is helping to build Iowa. Write today for 
your Free copy. 


llowa Power A\np lbicut Co. Des Moines, Iowa 














WHAT DOES INDUSTRY LOOK FOR 
IN AN IOWA TOWN? 


If your community is seeking a new factory, 


you will be interested in some of the problems 


you face and what can be done about them 


by JOHN M. HAMILTON 


ECENTLY a banquet was given in 

honor of a taxi driver who was re- 
sponsible for a new factory being built 
in his city. 

The factory belonged to a firm which 
had wanted to locate in Iowa.’ An in- 
dustrial engineering firm had submitted 
the names of several towns as possibili- 
ties. To help make the selection some 
of the top officials of the concern made 
an airplane tour of the region. After 
landing, and before consulting any local 
officials, these managers made a prac- 
tice of summoning a taxi to take them 
on a general tour of each city. 

In one Iowa community they obtained 
a taxi and began the usual tour, while 
asking the driver numerous questions 
from time to time. 

“What kind of a town is this?” the 
taxi operator was asked. 

“It’s a lousy burg,” the driver replied, 
in substance. “I hate the place and I’m 
going to get out as quickly as I can. 
Nobody here cares anything about the 
town or anything else. They're just in- 
terested in themselves.” 

After looking around further, the 
party decided that the driver was right 
and moved on without actually trying 
to find out the community’s exact con- 
dition. 

When the group arrived in the next 
Iowa city on its itinerary, they were 
directed to a hotel and, on the follow- 
ing morning, again started their usual 
taxicab tour. As they drove around the 
community, they also questioned this 
cab driver. 


John M. Hamilton is the Industrial 
Promotions Director of the lowa De- 
velopment Commission. He is in con- 
stant contact with industries and lowa 
communities. 





“It’s a swell place to live,” answered 


the cabbie. “I like it here. I have a 
good job and am getting along all 
right.” 

“What kind of people live here?” 
they asked. 


“Fine,” the driver reported. “They're 


Illustrations by WILLIAM OVERBEY 


friendly and progressive. Let me show 
you some nice homes and our parks. 
Say, you'd like to see the new factory 
district they're developing out west.” 
When asked about the local chamber 
of commerce, the driver replied, “It’s a 
live-wire organization. I guess practical- 
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Industrial location men take a long look at the community itself in seeking sites. 
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Children being dismissed are also observed. 


ly all the businessmen in town belong. 
They seem to be looking for factories 
to come here which will provide plenty 
of jobs.” 

The enthusiastic and forthright com- 
ments from the taxi driver, as a mem- 
ber of the community, had their effects. 
Eventually, the officials decided to 
build the plant in that community. 
Later that taxi driver was honored by 
the town when the citizens discovered 
the good “salesman” he had been. 

The executives would probably have 
heard the same kind of sales talk if they 
had chosen to question a banker or a 
barber instead of the taxi driver. This 
community is awake and aware — the 
finest attributes any city or town can 
have that is seeking a new industry. 

Today more and more civic leaders 
are discovering that their town’s attitude 
is a vital factor in the industrial develop- 
ment of the town. As they inquire 
around as to what an industry looks for 
in an Iowa community, they find that 
the right kind of spirit can be worth a 
mother lode of raw material. 

What’s more, it’s a factor they can do 
something about. 

Location-seeking industries, of course, 
always have physical and economic 
factors that must be taken into consider- 
ation. But when more than one com- 
munity fit these qualifications, then it 
is the attitude that wins the industry. 
The reason is eminently practical. An 


They are a gauge of the type of people. 


alert community that reaily wants an 
industry has resolved its differences and 
is working together to get one. Its citi- 
zens are willing to invest in the things 
that make a good town — schools, 
churches, hospitals, recreational and cul- 
tural facilities and activities. 

An industry likes a good town. It 
likes it not only for what it is, but also 
for what it can be. An aware commu- 
nity is one which realizes its responsibili- 
ties and is willing to accept them. A 
new industry may cause problems in 
the fields of housing, school facilities 
and medical services. The town needs 
to be anxious to accept the challenge. 

One industry that recently moved a 
small plant into Iowa was particularly 
impressed when the town announced the 
start of two housing projects. This 
factor alone has strongly influenced the 
management to consider expanding the 
size of the present operation. 

An industry also wants to be sure that 
the town in which it locates will pro- 
vide it with the services that it needs. 
Industry is willing to pay its fair share 
of taxes, but expects, in return, ample 
municipal services such as police and 
fire protection and sewage disposal. 

The importance of this is shown in 
the case of a plant manager who ar- 
rived in an Iowa city during the winter 
to inspect it as an industrial site. He 
left town before he had given it much 
more than a cursory glance because the 


streets were blocked with snow for over 
12 hours and he could hardly move be- 
yond his hotel. 

After a complete community survey 
has been made, the first step in secur- 
ing an industry is to appraise honestly 
your community in the light of what 
industry wants. You will then be in a 
position to know if your town is pre- 
pared for industry. You will also learn 
what size concern you might profitably 
try to secure. Such a self-assessment 
of a town may reveal industrial expan- 
sion is much easier than you think 
and it may show it to be much more 
difficult. 

Many Iowans have hindered their 
community's chances of obtaining a new 
industry by being needlessly pessimistic. 
Instead of helping to assess the existing 
shortcomings and of doing something 
about them, some citizens remain 
prophets of doom. 

Citizens of other communities have 
arrived at the same blank wall through 
overconfidence. Blinded with optimism, 
they have been prone to overlook their 
community imperfections. One small 
town, in the shadow of one of the 
state’s largest cities, has suddenly de- 
cided to go after an industry. But they 
are expecting a giant of industry to 
climb their ladder before the backyard 
beanstaik has grown even knee-high. 

Just how do you appraise your com- 
munity? Here are the points the Iowa 
Development Commission lists. It sug- 
gests you rate your town as Good, Fair 
or Poor, except where a Yes or No 
answer is required. 

ECONOMIC 
1. Transportation (Railroads, Air, 
Motor Freight, Buses). 
2. Utilities (Electricity, Gas, Water, 
Telephone, Telegraph). 

3. Population. Increased? De- 

creased? Why? 

4. Per Capita Income (Wealth). 


















The industry looking for a site is interested 
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5. Available Labor Supply. 

6. Raw Materials. 

7. Available Industrial Buildings. 

8. Available Land Sites. 

9. Government Services (Fire, Po- 
lice, Health, Sanitation — Sew- 
ers). 

10. Tax Rates. 

11. Bonded Indebtedness. 

12. Availability of Bank Credit to 
Attract Industry. 

13. Are Present Industries Satisfied? 
14. Is the Business Community An 
Adequate Shopping Center? 
SOCIAL 

1. Schools. 

2. Educational Level and Sense of 
Responsibility to the Community. 

3. Churches. 


4. Theaters. 

5. Newspapers. 

6. Hotels. 

7. Motels. 

8. Organizations (Civic). 
9. Housing. 


10. Hospitals. 

11. Professional Services. 

12. Social Stratification. 

13. Welfare Facilities. 

14. Cultural Activities— 

Concerts 
Libraries 
Other. 
15. General Recreational Facilities— 
Swimming Pool 
Play Grounds 
Country Club, Golf Course 
Fairs and Festivals 
Bowling Alleys 
Dance Pavilions 
Other. 

Many people have wondered just 
what an industrial real estate man or a 
corporation executive looks for when 
they investigate a community. The 
above list covers the main points. Cer- 
tain of them get more emphasis depend- 
ing on the situation. 





One location expert says that outside 
of the attitude of the community he 
looks first for water and then for the 
kind of people that would provide a 
labor force. He feels the surest method 
of judging the calibre of the people in 
a town is to get a good look at the chil- 
dren. This he does by watching the 
children as they are dismissed from 
school. 

A manufacturer says he judges a town 
by its schools and churches. Another 
company inquires first about the per- 
centage of home-ownership. Others are 
interested in the transportation and 
power situation. 

All of them, of course, also have 
specifications for the type of building 
or site they want. Usually the location 
should have facilities for unloading 
trucks and also be reasonably close to 
railroad trackage. Site engineers check 
on drainage, the possibility of flooding, 
municipal services available and a mul- 
titude of other details. 

There is no sure pattern on how to 
prepare for the site hunters. One Iowa 
city has had a great deal of success in 
buying up a tract for industrial develop- 
ment. Another has recently purchased a 
large industrial site area. A number of 
other cities have taken options on vari- 
ous tracts around their town. 

The advantage of having such land 
available is that it prevents price-goug- 
ing by individuals who would sacrifice 
community welfare for their own hopes 
of unreasonable profit. Just recently, 
one Iowa city lost a plant for this 
reason. A company from the East 
after considerable investigation and ex- 
pense, had decided to locate in 2 cer- 
tain community. However, the owner 
of the choice available plant site, the 
one the concern had decided upon, set 
the price at a level so great it was 
absurd. As a consequence, the industry 
turned on its heels and built the new 


plant near its home offices on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Some towns have built factory build- 
ings on speculation in the hopes of 
luring an industry into them. This 
method has met with varying degrees 
of success. Most communities have pre- 
ferred to wait until they had a firm 
definitely on the line before going into 
the building business. Then they offer 
to construct a building to the. firm’s 
specifications. The reason that towns 
are willing to do this is that many 
sound businesses do not like to use their 
capital or credit lines for purchasing 
land or constructing a building. 

In every community actively seeking 
an industry, someone should be familiar 
with factory financing and construction. 
He need not be an expert himself, but 
he should have a working knowledge of 
what must be negotiated and know 
where he can obtain expert advice. In- 
dustries like to have a person in the 
community who understands _ these 
problems and can act promptly. 

Many Iowa towns have set up in- 
dustrial development corporations to act 
in an official capacity in encouraging 
industrial expansion. Sometimes these 
corporations are able to arrange for 
outside financing. In many instances 
the corporations have sold stock to local 
citizens. 

Usually the industrial development 
corporation negotiates a contract for a 
minimum term of 10 years. The in- 
dustry may take a option to buy the 
building at a prenegotiated price or the 
development corporation may take the 
same option in cases where the capital 
comes from the outside. The contract 
usually allows for the building to be 
amortized over the contract period. 

Most industries are not looking for 
gifts. They expect to pay their share. 
At the same time, they want the kind of 

(Continued on page 39) 














in a community which wants it. The people on the right are more likely to take on the responsibility for problems industry creates. 
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Give a HALLOWE’EN PARTY 


Cresco youngsters, Gwenetta Steinmetz, Kay Webber and Dennis Kaletka, try for a prize in window decorating contest. 


This northeast Iowa city directs the spirits 
of little spooks with a parade and contest 


HERE HAS been a boom in the 

last few years in town-sponsored 
celebrations to keep the kids out of 
trouble. Among the more successful of 
these affairs is the annual Hallowe'en 
party staged by the Cresco Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Now going into its fifth year, this 
event draws over a thousand youngsters 
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by JACKSON N. BATY 


into a well-planned and well-rewarded 
round of activities. The big event, of 
course, is the masquerade parade. To 
encourage interest, similar prizes are 
awarded in two age divisions — those 
over 12 and those under. 

Every costumed kid gets a bag of 
treats as his reward for participating 
in the parade. To be sure the kids go 


home afterwards and do not get into 
trouble out on the streets, a telephone 
contest is staged later during the eve- 
ning with prizes for the youngsters 
who are home answering their phones. 

Earlier in the day, local business 
windows are decorated by young “ar- 
tists” with paints furnished by the 
Jaycees. 





Parade brings out costumed kids. They get a bag of treats for their effort. Jaycees give first prize to Claudette Bronner. 


Around 1000 kids participated in masquerade parade. Organ grinder with his monkey are among many entrants. 


Finalists await decision of judges. They were divided in older and younger groups. Dennis Safranek wins phone contest. 








You'd Hardly Know They Were Blind 


Iowa Braille and Sight-Saving School at Vinton gives 


Iowa’s blind a chance to lead amazingly normal lives 


Photos and story by JEAN STRONG 


ARENTS are shocked when they 

first learn that they have a blind 
child. But that feeling gradually sub- 
sides and gives way to anxiety as they 
begin to wonder about the child’s future. 

Then along comes an attractive, com- 
forting woman to quiet their fears and 
to tell them about the state residential 
school at Vinton where children with 
visual handicaps can learn to lead nor- 
mal lives in a world that is geared to 
sighted people. 

The woman is Mrs. Carol Bowers, 
field worker for the state board of edu- 
cation. It is her job to visit parents of 
blind and deaf children throughout the 
state. And the news she brings to par- 
ents of visually handicapped youngsters 
about the Iowa Braille and Sight-Saving 
School at Vinton has brought relief to 
many a despairing family. 

She tells them that the school offers 
Iowa’s visually handicapped youngsters 
an education, books and academic ma- 
terials, food, housing, laundry and a 
great deal of medical attention. The 
school is supported with state funds and 
is under control of the state board of 
education. Parents do not pay for this 
specialized education but are asked to 
provide only transportation to and from 
the school, clothing and incidentals. 

And while the special school is im- 
portant to parents, it is vital to the child 


who cannot get an education at the 
public school in his home town. 

Founded in Iowa City in 1853, the 
Braille and Sight-Saving School was 
moved to Vinton nine years later 
where it has remained ever since.. To- 
day it is the only school of its kind 
in the state. 

The school is situated on a 40-acre 
campus which lies four blocks west of 
U. S. highway 218 in Vinton. It is 
here that approximately 160 youngsters 
from all over Iowa are currently ob- 
taining their grade and high school edu- 
cation. 

Many people are surprised to learn 
that not all the students are totally 
blind. Approximately one-third of them 
are called “sight-saving” students; that 
is, they have enough sight to read large 
type and use visual materials. But, 
most of the pupils are braille students 
who learn the joy of reading with their 
sensitive finger tips. 

Teachers use sight-saving books (with 
large print) to teach reading to students 
who have partial vision. Those who 
cannot see, learn to read braille, and to 
write it with the aid of braille type- 
writers and braille slates. These young- 
sters learn their A, B, C’s by touch 
rather than by sight. 

Braille and sight-saving pupils pro- 
gress at about the same speed up to the 


Principal Durward Hutchison, two students take a walk on school’s Vinton campus. 
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Jungle gym is a playground favorite. Height 
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Kids from grade 3 through 12 eat in dining room. State provides board. Mrs. Esther Ray brings cake for her son's birthday. 


Music plays a major role in school life. Here Maurice Olsen instructs 


*holds little fear even for totally blind youngsters. 


Roller skating on drives is popular s 
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Girls leave their dormitory on way to class. Sight-savers pair with totally blind. 


Bob Kapler uses a braille dictionary. 


Field worker advises the S. 
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fifth grade at which time the maximum 
speed is reached for braille readers, one 
of the teachers said. She pointed out 
that while braille students do not read 
as rapidly as sighted children, they read 
with more expression. 

Attending the special school at Vin- 
ton is not unlike going away to prep 
school, but the high school girls like to 
compare it with “going away to col- 
lege.” Boy and girl students, grades 3 
through 12, live in dormitories on the 
campus and eat their meals in a large 
dining hall. The kindergarteners, first 
and second graders live and eat in the 
children’s cottage where housemothers 
look after them when they are not in 
school. The older students have house- 
mothers and housefathers living with 
them at the dormitories. Boy students 
outnumber the girls at the school, two 
to one. 

Students go home for summer vaca- 
tion and three major vacation periods 
during the school year. They have four 
days at home at Thanksgiving time, two 
weeks at Christmas and one week for 
spring vacation. 

“The course of study,” says Superin- 
tendent D. W. Overbeay, “is quite sim- 
ilar to that in a good public school. 
We strive to give students a good back- 
ground in the three R’s, teach them the 
importance of personal appearance, 
ethics and conduct and train them in 
hand skills so they can earn their living 
after they are graduated.” 

The superintendent is especially proud 
of the school’s physical education pro- 
gtam which he says is “very good” in 
spite of the fact that the school’s gym- 
nasium is inadequate. (It is a 30’ x 60’ 





Sight-saver La Verne Flater of Grundy Cente 


“crackerbox”.) Physcial education class- 
es are held every school day for all 
students, including kindergarten pupils. 
Children are taught, among other things, 
the techniques of getting about in strange 
places (travel skills). From the third 
grade on, students get one hour of phys- 
ical education each day. Many of the 
classes center around the new, modern 
swimming pool where students enjoy 
two swimming periods a week. 

The intramural sports program in- 
cludes wrestling, swimming and track; 
Vinton’s braille and sight-saving stu- 
dents compete in those sports with stu- 
dents from other schools. School spirit 
runs high too, as the students — led by 
their cheerleaders — urge their class- 
mates on to victory. 

Two vocational courses are taught at 
the Vinton school. These skills are 
piano tuning and repair and use of the 
dictaphone. Industrial arts classes 
which help the high school boys and 
girls develop muscular skills and co- 
ordination include woodworking, mat- 
making, handicrafts, broommaking, 
brushmaking, household mechanics and 
metalworking. 

For the girls there is home economics 
training which starts at the seventh 
grade level. Boys sometime enroll in 
the cooking classes. During the 1953- 
54 school year, two sophomore and two 
freshmen boys learned to cook. One of 
the boys was totally blind. The blind 
students take down recipes on their 
braille slates as the teacher reads them. 
Braille thermometers and braille labels 
for the baking powder and other in- 
gredients are available for the totally 
blind. As for the sewing classes at the 
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races past new boy's dormitory toward the pr 


school, one of the partially-sighted girl 
students pointed out that the totally 
blind are just as good at hand sewing 
as those who can see. 

Musical training is the very best avail- 
able. The superintendent estimates that 
some students with musical talent re- 
ceive a music education valued at about 
$5,000. All students take piano lessons, 
beginning in the third or fourth grades. 
Lessons for band and orchestra instru- 
ments and private lessons in voice are 
also available. At the preliminary state 
music association contest for solos and 
ensembles held in Independence last 
spring, Vinton students walked off with 
seven superior and nine excellent ratings. 
Five superior ratings were received at 
the final Iowa High School Music Asso- 
ciation contest for band, chorus, voice 
and instrumental music. 

The library at the Vinton school dif- 
fers from the library in the public 
school in your town in that there are 
many oversize books — the braille edi- 
tions of the world’s great literature and 
braille copies of contemporary books. 
Webster’s braille dictionary requires 32 
large volumes to record all the words 
and their definitions. And, there is a 
collection of “talking books” — record- 
ings of books to which children can lis- 
ten. Needless to say, these are very 
popular. Several popular magazines, 
printed in braille, are available at the 
library, too. 

The day starts early for the Vinton 
students. They all get up at 6:30 a.m.; 
eat breakfast at 7. Bedtime varies for 
the different age groups. Kindergarten- 
ers, first and second graders go to bed 
at 7 p.m.; for sixth, seventh and eighth 


imary building. 


graders, it’s 8:30, and for high school 
students, bedtime is around 10 o'clock. 

Students have interests and activities 
outside the classroom, too. Parties and 
dances are held regularly. The Snack 
Bar in one of the dormitories is open 
to junior and senior high students for 
dancing and other recreation each 
Wednesday and Saturday night. High 
school juniors operate a small food con- 
cession on these nights and save the 
proceeds to finance their senior trip. 
Recently, a senior class went to Chicago 
where they appeared on the Welcome 
Travelers radio show, saw a ball game, 
attended a Betty Hutton performance 
at one of the theatres and met the star 
backstage. 

Dating was permissable during the 
1953-54 school year for the first time 
in the school’s history. The privilege 
was granted as a result of efforts by 
the school’s student council which is 
composed of two students each from 
the seventh through twelfth grades. The 
rules permit freshmen (if they are 16 or 
over) and other high school students 
to date once a week on any night of 
their choice. The older students are 
permitted to go downtown to shop on 
certain days between four and five in 
the late afternoon, and on _ specified 
nights students can attend a movie at 
a downtown theatre. The girls are not 
permitted to go downtown unchaperoned 
unless they go in groups of three. 

Radios and phonographs, of which 
there are many in the dormitory rooms, 
are important to the students in their 
leisure hours. And although the school 
does not have a television set, many of 
the students have “seen” TV at home 
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Physical education classes center around the new swimming pool. 


New rule allows dating once a week. 


Delia Wilmot types from dictaphone. 


and are “just wild” over such programs 
as “I Love Lucy”. 

The spiritual side of life is not neg- 
lected. Chapel is conducted every other 
Wednesday morning at the school; and, 
on Sundays the students attend the 
churches of their choice in Vinton. 

Nor do the students want for medical 
attention. The school has its own in- 
firmary which is staffed by a registered 
nurse and her assistant. The school 
doctor visits here every day and the 
dentist comes two mornings a week. 
The school runs a shuttle service to the 
eye clinic and other departments of the 
University hospital in Iowa City when- 
ever students need special medical care. 

For the past several years, the school 
has held a pre-school institute in May 
for parents and their visually handi- 
capped babies (18 months or older). 
The three-day institute gives the parents 
the opportunity to see the school in 
action. They watch class demonstra- 
tions which give them a good idea of 
how the teachers work, and they hear 
a talk by a parent who has a child in 
the school. Those attending the insti- 
tute are also in attendance at the honor 
ceremonies on graduation day. 

Mrs. Bowers’ work plays an impor- 
tant part in making the pre-school insti- 
tute a success and in helping parents as- 
sist their handicapped youngsters in 
every possible way. By March 1954, 
Mrs. Bowers had nearly 75 pre-school 
“blind” children on her list — the long- 
est list she has ever had. The cause of 
blindness in half of those cases is a 
disease called “retrolental fibroplasia’’. 

, —— Detected and named in 1942, the dis- 
“SD oe ease is confined almost 100 per cent to 
premature babies. As doctors have been 





Children enjoy a wide variety of normal activities such as using this steep slide. 


Sight-savers Sandra Elkin and Bill Moffit learn printing in second grade. Rugmaking is one of many crafts taught at school. 








; able to save more premature babies, the 
number of “blind” babies has increased. 
: The situation prompted a Louisville, 
: Kentucky doctor, Harry A. Pfingst, M. 
D., to write recently in a medical jour- 
» nal: “ . Today, diseases of prenatal 
origin — congenital cataracts, congenital 
l glaucoma, retinitis pigmentosa, and al- 
binism — are filling our schools for the 
visually handicapped. Tomorrow, the 
| major cause will probably be retrolental 
e fibroplasia.” 

During the 1953-54 school year for 
the first time, two kindergarten classes 
were needed to take care of the number 
of students. There were five pupils in 
one, four in the other. All but two of 


1 the students were totally blind. Because 
y of the physical handicap, each student 
2 must be given individual attention, and 
. * for that reason the classes must be kept 
s small. Ten or 12 students is considered 


a large class at Vinton for the grade or 
high school, but many classes have 


f grown to as high as 16. An average 
r size class should have eight pupils. 

n What happens to the students after 
3 they are graduated from the Vinton 
r school or others like it across the coun- 


try? What can blind people do? 
? “Every time I say there is something 
- a blind person can’t do, one of them 


:. does it,” Superintendent Overbeay said. 
n He went on to say that there are blind 
(_ people in the fields of bio-chemistry and 
I research physics; a number of blind 
- poultry farmers, successful osteopaths 
f (a profession now closed to the blind), 
a lawyers, salesmen, real estate agents, 


chiropractors, stand operators; many are 
successfully employed in industry. Some 
























visually handicapped to enter. 

The Iowa Commission for the Blind, 
of which Mr. Overbeay and two others 
appointed by the governor are members, 
provides counsel for the graduating sen- 
iors and tries to help them decide what 
they would like to do. Some boys, for 
whom further training is indicated, are 
sent to Des Moines Technical High 
School for that training. Others have 
gone into the field of piano tuning, 
either on their own or in association 
with a music store. Additional business 
training is sometimes desirable for the 
girls, and sometimes both boys and girls 
go on to college. One of the recent 
Vinton school graduates is attending the 
Palmer School of Chiropractic. 

“Ignorance on the part of industry 
and business prevents more capable 
blind adults from being placed in jobs,” 
Mr. Overbeay said. “All businesses 
that employ 50 or more have at least 
one job that a blind person could do as 
well as, or with better efficiency, than 
could a normally sighted person.” 

Visitors are always welcome at the 
Vinton school (except during the last 
four weeks of school). During 1953 
more than 1,000 persons visited the 
school and were taken on student-con- 
ducted tours of the campus and class- 
rooms. 

Part of the solution to helping blind 
children adjust to normal living in their 
sightless or dimly lit world rests with 
normally sighted persons and their un- 
derstanding of the visually handi- 
capped, their problems and aspirations. 
And most of the school’s visitors leave 
with a much different idea about 


Oo visually handicapped are teachers, al- “blind” people than they had before 
n though that is a difficult field for the their visit. 
"a Wrestlers Scheibler, Johnson engage in school’s top sport. 
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Ramona and Susan Willoughby say prayers before going to bed. 























Sight-saver helps totally blind skater. 
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Kindergarten room has a playhouse. 
































Beverly Bloes, Sibley, relaxes in tilt-back chair built on a flexible rod. 












Schulze chair: 2 years to design. Janet Mae Haberly tests striped canvas chair. 


Chair is of fiberglass, steel rods. Birch and nylon cord were used in this chair. 
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modern 


An SUI professor shows how 
furniture adapted to modern 
industrial planning can make 


your sitting more comfortable 


by NICK THIMMESCH 
Photos by GEORGE BLACK 


7. H. SCHULZE, a young pro- 
fessor of art at the State University 
of Iowa, believes that modern industrial 
planning can do much to make your 
sitting more comfortable. Although he 
lives in a 112-year-old Iowa City home 
built by Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, the 
pioneer priest who designed Old Capitol, 
Schulze presents a strong case for in- 
terior furnishings and furniture of 
modern functional design. 

He and his 35 students at SUI spend 
their time shaping furniture to fit the 
movements of the body and construct- 
ing it of such modern materials as tu- 
bular steel, steel wire, Celastic (a plastic) 
and foam rubber. With their welding 
equipment, power tools and _ other 
mechanical aids, the young furniture 
makers feel they are again putting in- 
dividual craftsmanship into the con- 
struction of furniture. 

Furniture which appears to have been 
manufactured by “individual craftsmen” 
is largely spurious according to Schulze. 
He thinks that manufacturers should 
use mass-production techniques to fash- 
ion furniture which is light, comfort- 
able and aesthetically “honest”. 

“Twenty years from now, ornately 
fashioned furniture, ‘honest’ or ‘dishon- 
est’, will be in museums,” he says. 
“Functional furniture can be built on 
the assembly line, and can be produced 
so that people can have real sitting 
comfort at reasonable cost.” 

The SUI professor is no enemy of 
“honest” colonial or other traditional 
furniture per se. He believes it served 
its purpose in its own time. But he 
also believes that the needs of people 
today are much different from what 
they were in other times. 
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Functional sofa with utility drawers was designed by Ralph Heninger of Davenport, uses industrial materials and mahogany. 


“Mass production offers one of the 
greatest potentials man has ever known,” 
he says. “If used creatively, it can pro- 
duce excellent furniture, comfortable, 
inexpensive and aesthetic. Unfortunate- 
ly, that isn’t the case now. Much mass- 
produced ‘modern’ furniture is poor be- 
cause it is a catchall for different 
styles.” 

Quality modern furniture is not now 
low in cost, Schulze explains, because 
there isn’t enough of it manufactured. 

Designers of this kind of furniture 
first measure and graph the anatomy 
and sitting positions of hundreds of 
people before going into production. 
At his workshop at SUI, Schulze uses a 
specially designed measuring chair to 
compute these sitting “norms”. Most 
of his own work is experimental. It 
took him two years to design a Schulze 
“special” which is shaped to fit the 
body in all its normal sitting positions. 

The Schulze chait has a seat which 
is raised high off the floor and has a 
backward tilt of an angle less acute 
than most other chairs. Its fiberglass 
shell is mounted on rubber. This pro- 

(Continued on page 39) 


John Schulze, Miss Bloes and Floyd Starr, Fort Madison, work with measuring chair. 





Photographs by 
MARGERY GOERGEN 
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SPRING blossoms abound in bills SUMMER heat brings out neighborhood AUTUMN colors among the valley's 
along seven mile long Sny Magill kids for a swim (above). Cattle rest and trees signal a new season (over). 
creek which lies south of McGregor. graze in the narrow pastures (below). Creek flows into the Mississippi. 
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Pilgrom Pageantry 


These Cedar Rapids Congre- 


gationalists put tradition 


back into Thanksgiving 


by Mrs. George Newland 


Photos by George Henry 


N THANKSGIVING Sunday in 

Cedar Rapids, a resolute band of 
modern pilgrims may be seen marching 
down Washington Avenue to attend 
worship services in the beautiful First 
Congregational Church. 

Carrying Bibles or armed with mus- 
kets, the group makes a realistic pag- 
eant, particularly with the background 
of the New England colonial church. 


march to church Thanksgiving 
Sunday for traditional service. 


( Costumed Cedar Rapids pilgrims 


Mesdames Rall, Hofferber and Roberts make new costumes. 


The participation of all ages, from 
grandparents to children, lends a feeling 
of family to the occasion. 

The group enters the church in a 
processional and sits together. The pil- 
grim theme is also carried out in the 
altar decorations and with “An His- 
torical Appreciation” of the Pilgrim 
forefathers written by Rev. J. Richard 
Wagner and read in unison by the con- 
gregation. 

The custom to costume on Thanks- 
giving Sunday began in the First Con- 
gregational Church with an elaborate 


(Continued on page 38) 


Pilgrims await entrance in church foyer. 


Mayflower Compact is read by Edward G. Lee as a part of Thanksgiving service. Altar arrangement uses “fruits of harvest.” 














IOWA’S ALL-AMERICANS 


Top football honors have gone to 


many stars of Iowa col lege teams 


URING EVERY football season, 
of pacers often turn to the 
great Iowa teams and players of the 
past Probably the most frequently 


mentioned players are t! 


ose who have 
won recognition in All-American foot- 
ball team selections 

A compilation of All-American honor 
winners, such as has been made for this 
article, is, of course, bound by the same 
restrictions that govern the choice of 
All-American teams. They are confined 
to the larger schools and leave out 
many who deserve recognition 

Then, too, there is the problem of 
which selections should be recognized 
and whether Iowans playing on out-of- 
state teams should be included. The 
following list includes all of those Iowa 
players who have been selected for the 
first team of any major All-American 
roster. It includes only those who have 
played for Iowa schools. This limita- 
tion leaves out, of course, such greats 
as Dubuque’s Jay Berwanger (Chicago), 
Davenpori’s Elmer Layden (fullback o 
Notre Dame's famed ‘Four Horsemen” 
of 1922-24) and Jerry Groom of De; 
Moines (Notre Dame). 

Undoubtedly the most widely rec 
ognized player in Iowa history is Ni: 
Kinnick who was selected in every tab- 
ulation as an All-American halfback in 
1939. He also won a clean sweep 0: 
the major football honors including the 
Heisman trophy, the Walter Camp 
award and the Maxwell award. 

The 170 lb. ‘one-man backfield” first 
came to notice in 1937 when he was 
named an all-conference quarterback. 
In 1938, he was bothered all season’ by 
an ankle injury. It was not until 1939 
that he was really able to shine, and 
shine he did, with 33 out of 93 passes 
completed and 13 intercepted He punt- 
ed 71 times for an average of 39.92 
yards. 

Kinnick also excelled in other depart- 
ments. A Phi Beta Kappa member 
and a brilliant speaker, he had an un- 
usually promising future. His career 
was brought up short, however, when 
he was killed in an airplane crash off 
a carrier on June 2, 1943. Caught with 
a bad oil leak on a training flight, Kin- 
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Nile Kinnick swept All-American honors in 1939. SUI star was killed in WW II. 


nick made it back to the carrier but 
could not land because of planes on deck 
waiting to take off. He ditched his 
plane in a calm sea and was seen near 
it by an accompanying plane right after 
the crash. But when the crash boat ar- 
rived eight minutes later there was noth- 
ing but an oil-slick in the sea. 

The greatest single year for the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in All-American selec- 
tions was in 1921 when the team won 
the Big Ten title and snapped Notre 
Dame’s 20-game winning streak. Az- 
brey A. Devine, team captain and great 
drop-kicker, passer and ground-gainer, 


made the Walter Camp team. The 169 
Ib. halfback from Des Moines also won 
nine major letters. He is now a west 
coast businessman. 

Gordon C. Locke of Denison who 
played fullback on the same team made 
the Reed team that year and the Camp 
backfield in 1922. Now a government 
attorney in Washington, Locke had a 
terrific drive and was a gvod blocker. 

The tackle who opened up many of 
the holes for Devine and Locke, Fred 
(Duke) Slater of Clinton, was also on 
the Reed team and made Camp's second 
team. In 1951, Slater was named to the 
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Gordon Locke was in 1922 Camp backfield. 


football Hall of Fame. Now a munic- 
ipal judge in Chicago, he has been 
called one of the most powerful men 
ever to play football. 

In the late twenties, another Iowa 
great emerged in Willis Glassgow, now 
With his great 
drive and deceptive stride, Glassgow 


Linn County Attorney. 


averaged four yards per scrimmage play 
in his three seasons and scored 80 
points. He was also a fine passer and 
place-kicker. He made most of the All- 
American first teams including that of 
Grantland Rice. He came from Shen- 
andoah. 

The first Iowan to be selected for 
first team All-American honors was 
Waterloo’s Fred Becker in 1916. The 
165 Ib. tackle is still considered an 
amazing ball player. He was on the 
Eckersall first team and Camp's sec- 
ond. Becker was killed in France in 
World War I. 

In 1919, Lester Belding was honored 
by Menke. The powerful end from 
Mason City was an excellent pass catch- 
er. He had four years of competition 
starting at the age of 17. Belding is 
now director of athletics at North 
Central in Naperville, Illinois. 

A top all-around tackle, Emerson 
Nelson of Cherokee, made the New 
York Sun team in 1926. He was later 
a coach for many years. In 1928, an- 
other tackle, Peter Westra was selected 
by Farrell. Westra was primarily a 
defensive player. Sheldon was his 
home town. 

Francis Schammel played the 1933 
football season with a bad leg infection. 
The guard spent the early part of near- 
ly every week during the fall in the 
hospital. By Thursday he would turn 
out for practice. Despite his handicap, 
the Waterloo linesman was good enough 
to be selected for the first team by AP, 
UP and North American Newspaper 
Alliance. 

The New York News named Mike 
Enich to its first team in 1940. A 60- 
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“Duke” Slater won 1921 honors as tackle. 


minute player, Enich was never spec- 
tacular, but was a workhorse and a 
good player. Originally from Boone, 
he is now in business in Des Moines. 
Last fall, 
Jerry Hilgenberg, was selected as a cen- 


another SUI linesman, 
ter on the team picked by the Football 
Writer's Association for Look Mag- 
azine. One of those uncanny players 
in diagnosing offensive maneuvers, Hil- 
genberg was particularly good as a line- 
backer. Hilgenberg comes from Wilton 
Junction. 

University of Iowa players who have 
been named to second teams include 
James Trickey, tackle (1912-Camp), 
John Hancock, tackle (1921 - Billy 
Evans), Max Kadesky, end (1922- 
Camp), Richard Romey, end (1925 - 
Rice, Perry), Joe Laws, quarterback 
(1933 - Colliers and NANA), Ozzie 
Simmons, halfback (1934 - INS, NANA 
and 1935-NEA, NANA, UP), Bill 
Kay, tackle (1948- AP) and Bill Reich- 
ardt, fullback (1951 - Players’ All-Amer- 
ican). 

Drake has had two All-Americans on 
its teams: Ted Sloane and Johnny 
Bright. Bright received recognition from 
the three wire services following both the 
1950 and 1951 seasons. In 1950 he was 
on the INS first team and AP’s second. 
The next year he made UP’s second 
and an AP honorable mention. Bright's 
1951 season was cut short by a fractured 
jaw he substained in a game against 
the Oklahoma Aggies. The “Bright In- 
cident” drew worldwide attention. 

A left halfback, Bright held many 
National Collegiate ground-gaining and 
offensive records. He was the first man 
in history to gain over 1000 yards in 
both rushing and passing in the same 
season (1950). The rugged 210 lb. 
athlete also excelled in basketball and 
track. 

Sloane received All-American honors 
in the 1925 season. Speedy and ver- 
satile, he played right end for Drake 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Aubrey Devine, Camp ’21. 


Drake's Johnny Bright: ’50, ’51 teams. 


Jim Doran ISC ’50 end, Detroit Lion. 
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Flying from a landing field on his own farm Ernie Nennemann of Knox does custom spraying for Missouri bottom neighbor. 


Now They’re Spraying Everything on the Farm 


In the last six years, farmers have turned 
to spraying for a multitude of jobs from 
spreading fertilizer to fighting weeds 


NE of the unheralded elements of 

the Farming Revolution now going 
on in Iowa is the postwar growth of 
agricultural spraying. 

Most midwesterners are familiar with 
the development of airplane spraying, 
but this spectacular work represents 
only a fraction of the spraying picture. 
Today, the Iowa farmer utilizes spray 
equipment in nearly every phase of his 
operation. His spray rig is used to 
fight a wide variety of insects, to kill 
weeds and brush, to spread some types 
of liquid nitrogen fertilizers and even to 
fight fires. 

The farmer who utilizes to good ad- 
vantage the equipment, chemicals and 
advice available to him may start spray- 
ing some types of nitrogen fertilizer on 
his land in the early spring. Later as 
he plants his corn, a special attachment 
to his planter allows him to give a 
“band treatment” of aldrin to the seed- 
ed rows to control rootworms. During 
the growing season, he will employ his 
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rig for a preventitive treatment against 
weeds and many insects using the amaz- 
ing new herbicides and insecticides now 
available. Perhaps he will use a spray 
rig to sidedress his corn (i.e., place fer- 
tilizer between the growing rows.) Later 
in the summer, he will be using spray 
equipment for control of garden pests 
and to keep brush under control along 
the fencerows. When fall comes, his 
dormant trees may get a spraying to 
take care of the many insects which at- 
tack trees. 

Every year new uses are found for the 
existing spray units, new devices are 
added to the implement dealers’ lines 
and new chemicals and chemical combi- 
nations are devised to serve this con- 
stantly expanding field. 

There are two standard types of 
spraying rigs: the boom and the jet. 
The boom type shoots the spray into 
the ground by means of nozzles along a 
long pipe or boom. The boom can be 
either raised or lowered or collapsed. 


The jet type uses one main nozzle with 
several outlets which sprays in an um- 
brella-kind of coverage. The normal 
boom length is 21 feet. The jet covers 
a swath 40 feet wide. 

While the jet allows the farmer to 
spray wide areas at high speed, many 
farmers do not like to use it with killer 
chemicals as they fear they may damage 
the crops. 

Both types of spray equipment oper- 
ate by means of a pressure control sys- 
tem which feeds the overflow back into 
the storage drum where it keeps the 
solution mixing. The sprayers are at- 
tached on the back of tractors or on a 
trailer. 

Special attachments are available for 
all types of sprayers. A farmer can buy 
even a spray meter which shows him at 
a glance the gallons per acre sprayed by 
any boom sprayer, any row spacing, 
nozzle size or tractor speed. 

Immediately after the war, the farmer 
hired custom spray rigs to do his work 








or an airplane dusting service. About 
1948 and 1949, however, he began to 
buy his own equipment, first a boom 
sprayer and, more recently, a jet job. 
The former cost about $165, the latter 
around $100. He still uses airplanes 
for some jobs such as dusting corn that 
has grown too high for his tractor. 

The chemicals that the farmer uses 
fall into three main categories: herbi- 
cides, insecticides and nitrogen fertili- 
zers. 

The principal herbicides are 2-4-D 
(for weeds or broad-leafed vegetation ) 
2-4-5-T (for brush). These selective 
killers allow corn, oats, grasses and 
other crops to grow while keeping the 
undesirable plants under control. The 
value of these chemicals is more appar- 
ent when you consider that a ton of 
mustard will pull 75 pounds of nitrogen 
from the soil, while the same amount 
of wheat takes only 33 pounds. In 
Minnesota, farmers are being told they 
are paying for weeds at the rate of $6 
per acre on cropland, $3 per acre on 
land not producing crops. 

One southern Iowa farmer tells about 
a cornfield that was flooded in June of 
1948. After the water left, cockleburs 
appeared and soon had taken over the 
land. Before the war, the farmer would 
have given up the field. But by apply- 
ing butyl ester 2-4-D, he was able to 
kill the cockleburs and realized 80 
bushels of corn per acre. 

Another flood story concerns two en- 
terprising young men who made deals 
with a number of flooded Missouri bot- 
tom land farmers one year to spray half 
of their cornfields with herbicides in 
return for half the increased yield the 
sprayed portions showed. They cleaned 
up, literally and figuratively. 

While it is possible to have a good 
corn crop by using only herbicides 
against weeds, even the chemical manu- 


facturers recommend that the farmer 
stick by his plow. For the time being 
anyway. 

All the insecticides or pesticides used 
by the Iowa farmer are based on chlorine 
to some degree. The most famous of 
them, of course, is DDT. Others in- 
clude chlordane, lindane and, since 1951, 
aldrin. These insecticides, as the herbi- 
cides, date their commercial use back 
to the end of World War II. Most of 
them were developed during or right 
after the war. 

DDT, by far the biggest seller of 
them all, got a head start on the rest 
because of its extensive use during the 
war. For many uses, such as killing 
corn borers, some of the other chemicals 
are known to be more potent, but where 
DDT can do the job at all, its lower 
cost usually made it favored. As the 
demand for the other chemicals grow, 
their costs are coming down and in 












































































turn they are becoming more competitive 
with DDT. 

For example, the weed killers did not 
become popular until 1948. Before then 
they had cost around $12 a gallon. 
Now they cost $4 to $5 a gallon. 

Production of insecticides is a “feast 
or famine’’ business. This year has been 
a good season for them with aphis, corn 
borers and grasshoppers in abundance. 
The last ‘‘good” year was 1951. Chem- 
ical men reserve a special fondness in 
their heart for 1949 when the corn 
borer was really bad. Insecticides have 
been found effective against a host of 
insects that hamper production of farm 
crops, but a few still escape them. 

Dosages for the killer chemicals are 
recommended by the companies pre- 
paring them. Weekly spraying advice 
during the growing season is given by 
Iowa State College and other land grant 
colleges. 

The chemicals can be mixed with 
either water or oil for spraying. Oil is 
used mainly for spraying of dormant 
trees since it penetrates better. Farmers 
use about five to ten gallons of water 
to the acre with chemicals mixed in 
Before low pressure jets came into use, 
50 gallons of water to an acre were 
needed. 

The efficient farmer can mix herbi- 
cides with certain insecticides if he wish- 
es, thereby killing both the undesirable 
plant and insect life at one time. Next 
year will also see many farmers mixing 


(Continued on page 38) A special unit is used on fence weeds. 


Russell Jensen and a son spray a pasture. Storage tank also acts as mixing unit. 











Driftwood pine paneling and hand-loomed woolen string rugs in soft shades of red, blue and mustard give warmth and vitality to the 


House of 1001 Ideas 


An energetic Atlantic woman created this early American home 


HE EARLY American home of Mr 


and Mrs. E. A. Kelloway of Atlan- 


tic is filled with ideas for those who 
enjoy antiques and imaginative dec- 
oration 

From its unique cupola and weather 
vane to the paving brick floors, the 
house represents the excellent taste, 
boundless ingenuity and determination 
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Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


of Dottie Kelloway. Many of the fur- 
nishings came from antique shops and 
old midwest houses, but some things 
had to be built to her specifications. 
Many of the unusual features of the 
home, such as the oversize Williams- 
burg-type locks on the doors, lend to 
the feeling of permanence of the brick 
house. The manipulation of color is also 


outstanding. In each room, a shade of 
old mustard provides the subtle unity. 
The color schemes are carried out not 
only in the paper and fabrics, but also 
in the hand-woven, hand-braided or 
hooked rugs covering the brick tloors 
The house is located on the farm of 
the Walnut Grove Products Co. of 
which Mr. Kelloway is president. 
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dS a? A Wack 
An iron hitching-boy holds a lantern before rail fence of Kelloway home. Exterior of 
the ranch-type house is of hand-chipped paving brick. The grayed roof of hand- 








hewn shakes creates a pattern of shadows. An old deacon's bench rests on the loggia. 
The weather vane symbolizes Mr. Kelloway's livestock interests. His wife had it 
custom-made from old iron cooking molds of animals. Cupola gives a distinctive touch. 





The Kelloway house lies on Valley High Farm near Atlantic. The front 
faces north; the bedrooms are in an east wing. Note that two of three 
bedrooms get the prevailing southeast wind. The house is roughly 100 
feet long and 34 feet wide. It has about 4000 square feet of floor space. 
Perimeter heating is used throughout. The house was built four years ago. 



















y to the Kelloway’s dining and keeping rooms. 
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Dining room table and chairs are replicas, 
j } 

but accessory pieces are authentic early 
American. Refectory table (rear) was made 


especially for room from an old pine door. 


Living room's small-patterned Provincial 
paper is subdued red and white. Dottie 
calls draperies glum’ green. Lamp on left 


is made from an old whale oil lamp. 











Raised hearth of keeping room's brick fire- 
place provides cooking space. A collection 
of black iron cooking utensils hangs belou 
mantle. Narrow shutters are used for door 
to bar. Print is from Omaha's Joselyn home. 











Toby mugs rest above bar in keeping 
room. Butter-churn lamps, cobbler's 
bench and wooden stools are other 
items of interest. Many of shutters, 
such as in windows and below TV 
set, came from Council Bluffs’ old 
Dodge home. Old, oil-on-glass por- 
traits express disapproval of bar. 


Bishop, the houseman, prepares a barbeque on back porch. The bright yellow iron pig on the patio was part of a French 
Note old English butcher scales, iron lock on the cupboard. carousel. It was sent to Mr. Kelloway from Europe as a joke. 














The kitchen also has brick floors, lantern-type lights, The unglazed tile counter in the bathroom was Dottie’s own 
small-patterned curtains and paper and pine woodwork. idea. She sold a tile company on it. Incidental fixtures, such as 
Utility room is located beyond the dull red, tiled half-wall. the soap dishes and hooks came from old-fashioned Pullman cars. 





Wallpaper in master bedroom is faded red, 
dull yellow-green. An old chamber table is 
between beds. Rubbed walnut and old gilt 
frames house daguerrotypes of relatives. 
Door at right leads to dressing room, bath. 
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Hunting gins await Kelloway’s 21-year-old 
son, Pete, who is now in Army. Walls and 
ceiling are of rich, mellow brown paneling. 
A warm beige is used extensively in room. 
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VW h \ e e e We should elect 


¥% Thomas E. Martin - 
U. S. Senator 


1. Tom Martin, a U. 8S. Representative since 
1938, is experienced. 


2. Tom Martin is one of Ike’s most con- 
sistent supporters. His opponent ranks 
7th high among Senate foes of Ike’s 
program. 


3. Tom Martin has voted to fight com- 
munism here and abroad. His opponent 
has stated his opposition to foreign aid. 


4. Tom Martin is an energetic 61. Remem- 
ber electing a Senator is like hiring a 
business manager on a six year non- 
cancellable contract. 


5. Tom Martin is needed to form a Repub- 
lican Senate. 





% Leo Hoegh - Governor 


1. Leo Hoegh believes that local govern- 
ment must be strengthened. 

2. Leo Hoegh has a record of law enforce- 
ment as Attorney-General. 

3. Leo Hoegh is in favor of accelerating 
our road program and offers a sound 
appreach to doing so. 

4. Leo Hoegh feels that a program for well 
educated children is one of his prime 
objectives. 

5. Leo Hoegh is a vigorous, progressive and 
independent leader. 


* 8 Republican Congressmen 


President Eisenhower needs a Republican House of Representatives in the 
next session to carry forward his program. Henry O. Talle, H. R. Gross, 
Karl M. we Compte, Paul Cunningham, James I. Dolliver, Ben F. Jensen and 
Charles B. He ven are already serving Iowa effectively with years of Wash- 
ington experience. Fred Schwengel, a former state representative, will be 
an outstanding Republican addition to the House. 


IOWA NEEDS IKE - IKE NEEDS YOUR HELP TO ELECT A FULL REPUBLICAN SLATE 





Republican State Central Committee, Don Pierson, Chairman 
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When Recipes Were Receapts 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


| THIS modern day and age, we take for granted the 
standardized recipe with its ingredients given in exact 
amounts and with the directions definitely and clearly stated. 
But, there was a time way back in the days of our forefathers 
when this was not true. 

An early American “receipt” for cheese cake came to my 
notice not long ago when I was doing a little research on 
this subject. In fact, this particular cheese cake recipe came 
over on the Mayflower! It is a cherished recipe belonging 
to Mrs. Louis Bernard Schmidt, senior, former resident of 
Ames now living in Tucson, Arizona. 

The recipe was brought from England by Elizabeth War- 
ren, wife of Sir Richard Warren, 12th signer of the May- 
flower Compact, and of whom Mrs. Schmidt is a direct 
descendant. In those days recipes were planned to use the 
things at hand and exact measurements were not even 
dreamed of. 

This cheese cake was made for the marriage feast of Mary 
Chilton, first person to put foot on Plymouth Rock, and John 
Winslow, son of Gilbert Winslow, also a signer of the May- 
flower Compact. 

Good wife Elizabeth Warren made the notation in her book 
that “Cheese Cakes are tricky” and proceeded to direct the 
preparation of one for the wedding feast. Here is her recipe. 


ENGLISH CHEESE CAKE 

Boil the required milk with many eggs beaten into it. Let 
the mass curdle overnight in a warm place. 

When in the right condition, receive into it, exact propor- 
tions of fresh made butter, ground mace, red wine, rose 
water, currants and syrup. Add maple or brown sugar if at 
hand, as its use will call a more tempting color. When mixed 
up well, put into skillfully molded pastry shells and bake 
delicately with a watchful eye. 

* * * * * 

The results that most present-day cooks would get with this 
recipe “baked with a watchful eye’’ would be rather unpre- 
dictable, so I’m including several other recipes for cheese 
cake along with the historic “Mayflower receipt”. 


CALIFORNIA CHEESE CAKE 
2 egg yolks 
4 cup heavy cream 


8 ounces cream cheese 
3 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons sifted flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
V4 teaspoon salt 2 egg whites 

Beat cheese until creamy. Add sugar, flour and salt, and 
mix well. Add egg yolks, one at a time, beating well after 
each addition. Stir in cream and vanilla. Beat egg whites 
to soft peak stage and fold into cheese mixture. Line a 9-inch 
layer cake pan with zweiback crust by pressing onto bottom 
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and sides of pan. Turn cheese mixture into pan. Bake in 
very slow oven (275°) 25 to 30 minutes or until firm. 


ZWEIBACK CRUST: 

2 tablespoons confectioners’ 3, cup zweiback crumbs 
sugar 2 tablespoons melted butter 
Mix crumbs and confectioners’ sugar together. Add melt- 

ed butter, and mix well. Press onio bottom and side of 

cake pan before adding cheese mixture. 


CHEESE CAKE WITH SOUR CREAM TOPPING 


VY; cup zweiback crumbs 4 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons melted butter 2 eggs 

i tablespoon sugar 1/4, teaspoon vanilla 

lg teaspoon cinnamon 1 teaspoon lemon juice 

8 ounces cream cheese Ys teaspoon grated lemon peel 
VY; cup sugar 


TOPPING: 
Y, pint sour cream 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

1. Add melted butter and sugar to zweiback crumbs and 
press them firmly onto a cheese cake pan or cake pan 
for the crust. 

2. Sprinkle the cinnamon evenly over the crust. 

3. Cream the cheese (softened) at room temperature on 
medium speed mixer until light and fluffy. 

4. Gradually add the salt and sugar and blend thoroughly. 

5. Add egg yolks one at a time, blending after each addi- 
tion, and then add the vanilla, lemon juice and lemon 
peel. 

6. Add this cream cheese mixture to the egg whites which 
have been beaten to soft peaks; blend well. Pour into 
zweiback crust. 

7. Bake in low oven (325°) for 45 minutes or until the 
center is firm and set; remove from oven and chill for 
5 minutes before spreading the sour cream topping over 
the top. Return to hot oven (400°) for 10 minutes. 

8. Chill thoroughly (24 hours if possible) before serving. 

* * * 


* * 


1 tablespoon sugar 


And now for a cheese cake you don’t even have to bake! 


REFRIGERATOR CHEESE CAKE * 

2 12-ounce packages cottage 1% cup cold water 

cheese 3 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
1 tablespoon vanilla 2 tablespoons milk 
2 tablespoons lemon juice L cup sugar 
Y4 teaspoon salt 2 cups heavy cream 
2 tablespoons (2 envelopes) 3 egg whites 

unflavored gelatin 








n 


Rub cottage cheese through a wire sieve. Add vanilla, 
lemon juice and salt, and blend well. Soften gelatin in cold 
water. Combine egg yolks, milk and sugar, and cook in 
double boiler until thick, stirring constantly. Add softened 
gelatin and stir until dissovled. Remove from heat; cool 
slightly, and stir in cheese mixture. Whip cream and fold 
into cheese. Beat egg whites to soft peak stage and fold in. 
Turn into a 9-inch spring form pan (or angel food cake pan) 
lined with graham cracker crust. Chill for at least 8 hours. 
This makes a large cheese cake and will easily serve 16. 


GRAHAM CRACKER CRUST: 


114 cups graham cracker 4 cup confectioners’ sugar 
crumbs ’, cup melted butter 


~ 


Mix graham cracker crumbs and confectioners’ sugar to- 
gether. Stir in melted butter and blend thoroughly. Line 
pan with mixture by pressing it firmly to the bottom and 
sides. Chill well before adding cottage cheese mixture. If 
desired, 4 cup of crumb mixture may be reserved to sprinkle 
on top of cake. 


* * * * * 


This cheese cake was demonstrated on a television pro- 
gram in New York. Before the program was over there were 
so many calls for the recipe that the telephone lines to that 
station were jammed. So here it is — cheese cake that is 
easy to make, has a smooth creamy texture, and tastes as good 
as it looks. 





“Courtesy of The Homemakers Exchange, a Harvey and 
Howe CBS television production. 





—POEMS — 


CORN SONG 
The gold-plumed corps, parading fields 
In step to summer measure, 
Has doffed its verdant uniforms 
And stored its shuckless treasure. 


It drummed to every flute-like breeze 
The rhythm of bright summer, 
But now stands muted, out of step 
Each ragged, autumn drummer. 
—Mildred Hoskinson 
* * * * 
AUTUMN IN IOWA 
Radiance alerts the eye 
When autumn courts a coquetie sky. 
Vines have born their amethyst, 
Birds forsaken summer's nest; 
Tree flames bura both far and wide 
Where gold rods fence the country side. 
My heart, like autumn, flames within, 
For days that were, or might have been. 
—Mildred Hoskinson 
* * * * 
LANDMARK 
Outlined against the evening sky it stands 
Alone. So did it stand one hundred years 
Ago. Time’s mighty sentinel and guide 
Extending welcome with outstretched arms 
To pioneers, who ventured forth with faith 
Into the boundless prairie land, unmarked, 
Save by the ancient, gnarled and hoary tree. 
—Ruth S. Barkley 


* * * * 





AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stad-um. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m, ’til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, saussge, steak 
and seafood. 


MARSHALLTOWN—Lloyd’s Restaurant. In the Heart of Iowa on Hi- 
way 30. Come as you are. Open 11 a.m. - 9 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


SPENCER—tTangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 


(Advertisement) 














FOR $1 7 D* or LESS 


(EXCLUDING TAX) 






you can telephone from any 
place in Iowa to any place in 
the United States. 


*3.minute station-to-station rate every night 
after 6 and all day Sundays. 


LONG DISTANCE 
is fast, personal, low in cost — keeps 
you in touch. In 9 out of 10 cases, your 
call will go through while you hold 
the line. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


For faster service — 
call by number. 
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Plant now for Spring Beauty 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 


Planting time is here for the flowers that grow in 
the spring—colorful tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, cro- 
cus. Your Earl May store has complete stocks now 
. .. every bulb imported direct from Holland. Stop 
in your nearest Earl May store soon, or write direct 
to Shenandoah for the big, full-color. planting book. 
You'll be glad you did! 


Atlantic Harlan 
Boone Marshalltown 
Carroll Mason City 
Cedar Rapids Muscatine 
Centerville Newton 
Cherokee Oskaloosa 
Council Bluffs Red Oak 
Creston Shenandoah 
Davenport Sioux City 
Denison Storm Lake 
Des Moines Washington 
Fort Dodge Waterloo 


Webster City 








NURSERY and SEED STORE 
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For Gifts of Distinction worth every mile you drive. 


Located on Hwy 218, 1 mile west of Waterloo 
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Pilgrim Pageantry 
(Continued from page 25) 
pilgrim pageant which was presented in 
the old church building over 25 years 
ago. Costumes devised for that pro- 
gram were used over and over in pil- 
grim plays and pageants given in the 
church and in the community. They 
were also borrowed by members who 
moved away and wished to take the 
pageantry with them to their new 

church homes. 

Those early costumes have now been 
replaced by new, easily-adjustable ones 
made by the women of the church. 

The spirit evident in the Thanksgiv- 
ing Sunday service has been encouraged 
by Rev. Wagner and his wife, Louise. 
Wagner has a natural flair for the 
dramatic and has studied religious 
drama and subjects related to it. He 
has attended radio and television work- 
shops both in Ames and Chicago. He 
has not only helped continue the tra- 
ditional pilgrim march, but given it 
fresh impetus and deeper meaning. 





Farm Spraying 
(Continued from page 29) 


insecticides with nitrogen fertilizer for 
early rootworm control. 

The use of nitrogen fertilizers has 
brought about changes in the manu- 
facturing of spraying equipment, for the 
corrosive nitro chemicals require alum- 
inum or stainless steel metal parts and 
special chemical resistant hoses. The 
41% nitrogen solution works best in 
the present-day machines. Well-known 
anhydrous ammonia with its high nitro- 
gen concentration is too gaseous for use 
in a sprayer. 

Today’s Iowa farmer is faced with 
the problem that his soil is not pro- 
ductive enough to carry the burden of 
decreasing prices and a large debt load. 
His debt has come from investments in 
farm machinery to overcome a labor 
shortage, additional land to make the 
machinery pay and expanded facilities 
for increased livestock operations. 

Now he needs to get more productiv- 
ity from his land to meet his heavy 
overhead at today’s prices. A great 
deal of the answer lies with agricultural 
chemicals. Increased applications of 
fertilizer are boosting corn and grain 
yields to new highs, while insecticides 
and herbicides protect his crops and 
also his investment in the fertilizer. 

As this investment round-robin goes 
on, it is easy to see the increasingly 
vital role that chemical spraying has 
taken in Iowa farming. It is all the 
more remarkable for having mush- 
roomed in the short span of about six 
years. 
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What Does Industry Look For 


In An Iowa Town? 


(Continued from page 9) 


community which will assume its re- 
sponsibility. 

More than 860 industries have set up 
shop in Iowa since 1945. They have 
not only given a boost to many Iowa 
communities, but they have also helped 
to provide a needed diversification of 
our economy. 

As industry seeks to decentralize, 
there will be more to come, you may be 
sure. The better you and your com- 
munity understand what is expected of 
you, the better your chances are of ob- 
taining a new industry for your town. 


Modern Furniture 


(Continued from page 19) 


vides a feeling of flexibility for the 
sitter. The chairback supports the hu- 
man back in different sitting positions, 
(Schulze says no person ever sits com- 
pletely still) and is high enough to al- 
low the nape of the neck to rest against 
its top rim, permitting, at the same time, 
the small of the back to stay snug 
against the chair. The top is curved 
so the head remains supported even 
when turning, and the chair’s arms per- 
mit free movement of the arms and 
even the knees. A person sitting in a 
Schulze chair can move his legs around 
to the sides without bumping the chair 
arm. The chair is built on the principle 
that overly soft chairs do not give ade- 
quate support and that hard, angular 
chairs cut off the circulation of blood. 
Therefore, Schulze’s chair has an inch 
and one-half of foam rubber covering 
its base and all of its margins which 
come into contact with the body are 
rounded and padded. He claims it is 
the most comfortable chair extant. 

Many Iowans tried out the Schulze 
chair and other pieces of modern 
functional furniture at the sixth annual 
design exhibition held at SUI this year. 
Schulze says the theme of these exhibits 
could well be “function precedes beau- 
ty,” and he believes that this maxim 
could apply to all art. 

“In its time, Notre Dame Cathedral, 
Renaissance architecture and colonial 
building were all functional. In being 
honestly designed and built for their 
time, they were also beautiful. And 
that is the case today with modern 
functional furniture,” he explains. ‘“Ma- 
ture designers approach their work with 
both function and beauty in mind.” 


Des Moines 9, lowa 





Do not open 
until 2000 A.D. 


Here are a few of more than 24,000 hermetically sealed containers 
stored in a Portland Cement Association laboratory near Chicago. 
Many of them may not be opened for 50, 75 or 100 years. 


Sealed in these containers are samples of portland cements and 
aggregates used in more than 10,000 specimens in PCA field re- 
search projects scattered from coast to coast. The concrete in these 
specimens will show varying resistance to a wide range of wearing 
forces. By analyzing the samples in relation to the performance of 
specimens, it will be possible to design ever more durable and 
lower-annual-cost concrete to help build a stronger America. 


Such research looks to the future. It is a symbol of the faith 
the cement industry has in our country. The Association, in its 
continuing program of research, makes all information gained 
immediately and freely available to the public through its field 
engineering service and educational and promotional programs. 
Thus this knowledge can be quickly used by architects, engineers 
and contractors. All PCA activities are made possible by the vol- 
untary financial support of its 69 member companies who make 
a large part of the portland cement used in the U.S. and Canada. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


408 Hubbell Bidg. } A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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WHEN DRIVING TO THE STORE 
OR ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Each time you get into your car, 
it’s good to know that first you 
talked to your Allied Mutual 
home town agent. 
SAVE MONEY; SAVE WORRY 
His experience in insurance, his 
personal knowledge of what pro- 
tections you need, assure you 
getting the most and the right 
insurance for the lowest cost. 
ALLIED MUTUAL PAYS 
Then your Allied Mutual agent 
will see that you get on-the-spot 
service when a claim develops, 
nearby or far away. All over 
the United States and Canada, 
there are kind, courteous, helpful 
claims-men to help you out in 
case of an automobile accident. 
A call to your home town Allied 
Mutual agent will get you that 
service amazingly fast. 


See Your 

ALLIED MUTUAL AGENT 
ALLIED MUTUAL Dy) 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











WRITE For a 


SAMPLE| 


and full details on excellent Birth- 
day or Gift Mail Plan for Em- 
ployees, Customers, Prospects. 
Peggy Ann Plan is easy for you; 
very economical; pays for itself 
many times over. Write Today — 
Pleasc use Company letterhead. 


620 
© Flagy Qn e228 


IowA 




















Don't scatter dust — Pick it up 


DUSORP 


makes any cloth an absorbent 
dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 








Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 
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DIRTY-SHIRT DEAN 


Few orators have been as eloquent 


as this unusual, early-day Iowan 


by LLOYD MAFFITT 


F ALL the flamboyant characters 

who played their part on the stage 
of Iowa history, none is more fasci- 
nating than Henry Clay Dean. Preach- 
er, lawyer and orator, he was as noted 
for his eloquence as he was notorious 
for the uncouth appearance that gained 
for him the nickname of “Dirty- 
Shirt” Dean. 

Iowa has never known a more mov- 
ing speaker. Dean was compared 
with Daniel Webster, Wendell Phillips 
and other famed orators. A one-time 
chaplain of the United States Senate, 
he later became a “Copperhead” — one 
who opposed the Civil War. For this 
he was mobbed, imprisoned without 
due process of law and subjected to 
vicious verbal persecution. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Dean was 
born in October, 1822. In youth he 
worked as a stonemason and kept 
books for a prominent iron manufac- 
turer in return for his board and the 
privilege of using his employer's library, 
where he read and studied theology 
and law. He was admitted to the bar 
and also ordained a Methodist minister 
and was assigned to a charge in Vir- 
ginia. He was married in 1847 and 
three years later came to Iowa. 

In Iowa Dean moved from place to 
place, as is typical of Methodist 
clergymen. He lived in Pittsburg, Keo- 
sauqua, Muscatine, Middletown and 
West Point before settling in Mount 
Pleasant in 1856. 

Through the influence of George 
Wallace Jones, Democratic Senator 
from Iowa, and Henry A. Wise, whom 
Dean had helped elect governor of 
Virginia, he was appointed chaplain of 
the Senate in December, 1855. Shortiy 





after filling his term as chaplain of 
the Senate, he retired from the minis- 
try, for Dean had been disturbed in 
1844 by the division of the Methodist 
Church into the North and South 
branches. He felt it was the first 
step in the dissolution of the Union- 
a course, he felt, that would inevitably 
lead to war. After his Senate experi- 
ence, he began the practice of law, at 
which he was notably successful. 

So strange a character is bound to 
inspire many anecdotes, and it is diffi- 
cult to tell which of the Dean legends 
are true and which are figments of the 
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to 
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imagination. There is no doubt he 
indulged in all sorts of peculiar be- 
havior while preaching from the pul- 
pit. On one occasion, in the midst of a 
sermon, he decided that one of his shoes 
was pinching him, so he paused long 
enough to cut out a piece of the 
leather! A witness told of a camp 
meeting at which Dean, whose preach- 
ing was of the evangelistic type, was 
giving a long and fervent prayer. The 
witness was curious to see what posi- 
tion Dean assumed while praying. He 
opened his eyes to peek—and was 
startled to see Dean, his flow of words 


uninterrupted, bending over tying his 
shoelace. 

Mark Twain writes of Dean as fol- 
lows in Life on the Mississippi: 

“He began his life poor and with- 
out education. But he educated him- 
self—on the curbstones of Keokuk. 
He would sit down on the curbstone 
with his book, careless or unconscious 
of the clatter of commerce and the 
tramp of passing crowds, and bury 
himself in his studies by the hour. . . 
and when his book was finished, its 
contents, however abstruse, had been 
burned into his memory and were his 


permanent possession. In this way he 
acquired a vast hoard of all sorts of 
learning, and had it pigeon-holed in 
his head where he could put his in- 
tellectual hand on it whenever it was 
wanted. 

“His clothes differed in no respect 
from a ‘wharf rat’s’, except that they 
were more ragged and several 
layers dirtier. 

“He was an orator—by nature, in 
the first place, and later by the train- 
ing of experience and practice. When 
he was out on a canvass, his name was 

(Continued on next page) 





lowa School and College Directory 





——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 

| arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of | 

Admissions. 


——COE COLLEGE—_____— 
Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal arts 
college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 1851. B. 
A., B. Music degrees. Teacher education, Nurs- 
ing, Secretarial training, Iusiness courses. Pre- 
professional preparation in engineering. law, 
medicine, dentistry, the ministry. 





——WARTBURG COLLEGE 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
admissions, 





——CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church relafed. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 








Peo COLLEGE—____ 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational libera] 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music . . . physical edu- 


cation . . . teacher preparation . . . in- 
dustrial arts . home economics . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. 








WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE—— 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college . . 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 





—DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE- 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for com- 
plete iniormation. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY —__—- 


Des Moines, lowa | 





A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 





ing. ROTC for men. 





——AMERICAN INSTITUTE—___- 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 

Where futures are formed. Write for 
| picture book. 

“Careers Unlimited.” 





{ 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE——— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 





-——CENTRAL COLLEGE——___ 
Pella, lowa 


1853—-1954. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary and elementary. 











——GRINNELL i 
. « » » SCH 1646 A | 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE 


OF LIBERAL ARTS. 











——lIOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational .. . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 





——LUTHER COLLEGE— 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrace to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 





PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 


—_THE POWELL SCHOOL 


or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 
Established 1902 
Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—CO-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 
Catalogue upon request. 
RED OAK, IOWA 





——SIMPSON COLLEGE———__—— 
Indianola, lowa 





Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
| dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 
missions for complete information. | 








——ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL—— 


Fully accredited 70th year . . . controlled by 
Episcopal Diocese of Iowa. Offers girls sound 
program of scholastic, physical, spiritual train- 
ing. Col'ege Preparatory, General Courses. Family 
Life Education. Nursery through 12th grade. 
Smal) classes. Sports include golf, riding and 
swimming. Fine Arts with ballet. Write for cata- 
log and ‘‘Education for Family Life.’* Katherine 
Zierleyn, Head of Schoo!, Box 1, Davenport, Ia. 
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lowa’s Finest 
Photograps uC 


t 





OTO SUPPLIES 


2641 Beaver 





Des Moines 











FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making. 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, |OWA 








AT LAST... 


The beauty secrets of glamorous Holly- 
wood Stars revealed by Hollywood’s most 
noted beauty expert ANATOLE ROBBINS. 


For full confidential information write to 
5533 Sunset Bivd., 
Hollywood 28, California. 








BOUND VOLUMES 


Volume 2 of The lowan 
now available in a beau- 
tiful, hard-cover binding. 
Cost, including mailing, is 
$3.50. Name stamped on 
cover, 50c extra. Do not 
send your old magazines. 
Order TODAY from The 
lowan, Shenandoah, lowa. 








Nasal Congestion Associated With Head 
Colds May Cause Symptoms Of 


SINUS 


ASTHMA, HAY FEVER 
Amazing New Treatment — FREE TRIAL 
Thousands have received amazing, fast re- 
lief with this sensational, new treatment, 
from symptoms of hay fever, asthma, sinus 
headaches, pressure in forehead, soreness 
in eyes, cheek bones, top of head, back of 
head and down neck, when caused by nasal 
congestion. Write for 5 DAY FREE 
TRIAL, POSTPAID, no cost or obligation 
to try it except; it is agreed you will mail 
it back, postpaid at end of trial period if 
not amazed with results. 

National Laboratories, Galt, California 
Offer not good in California. 
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Dirty-Shirt Dean 
(Continued from page 41) 


a lodestone which drew the farmers to 
his stump from fifty miles around. His 
theme was always politics. He used no 
notes, for a volcano does not need 
notes. A son of Keokuk’s late distin- 
guished citizen, Mr. T. W. Claggett, 
told me this incident concerning Dean: 

“The war feeling was running high in 
Keokuk (in '61), amd a great mass 


meeting was to be held . . . in the new 
Athenaem. A_ distinguished stranger 
was to address the house. After the 


building had been packed to its ut- 
most capacity . . . the stage still re- 
mained vacant — the distinguished 
stranger had failed to connect.->The 
crowd grew impatient, and by and by 
indignant and rebellious. About this 
time a distressed manager discovered 
Dean on a curbstone . . . rushed him 
into the building the backway, and 
told him to make for the stage and 
save his country. 

Presently a sudden silence fell upon 
the grumbling audience, and _ every- 
body’s eyes sought a single point — 
the wide, empty, carpetless stage. A 
figure appeared there whose aspect 
was familiar to hardly a dozen per- 
sons present. It was the scarecrow 
Dean... . . This figure moved gravely 
out upon the stage and, with sedate 
and measured step, down to the front, 
where he paused, and dreamily inspect- 
ed the house, saying no word. 

“The silence of surprise held its 
own for a moment, then was broken 
by a just audible ripple of merriment 
which swept the sea of faces like the 
wash of a wave. The figure remained 
as before, thoughtfully inspecting. An- 
other wave started — laughter, this 
time. It was followed by another 

. this last one, boisterous. 

“And now the stranger stepped back 
one pace . . and began to speak with 
deliberation, nobody listening, every- 
body laughing and whispering. The 
speaker talked on unembarrased, and 
presently delivered a shot which went 
home, and silence and attention re- 
sulted. He followed it quick and fast 
with other telling things; warmed to 
his work and began to pour his words 
out . . . and now the house began to 
break into applause, to which the 
speaker gave no heed, but went-ham- 
mering right on . . . for an untimed 
period stood there, like another Ve- 
suvius, spouting smoke and flame .. . 
while the mad multitude stood upon 
their feet in a solid body, answering 
back with a ceaseless hurricane of 
cheers. . . 

“"When Dean came,’ said Claggétt, 
‘the people thought he was an escaped 


lunatic; but when he went, they 
thought he was an escaped archangel.’” 

It was in Keokuk that Dean was 
mobbed for his anti-administration ti- 
rades. In May of 1863, he stopped at 
the “gate city” to visit the editor of 
the Democratic Keokuk Constitution, 
who was this same Mr. Claggett from 
whom Mark Twain had learned much 
of “Dirty-Shirt” Dean. The rival Re- 
publican paper, the Keokuk Gate City, 
had been demanding Dean's arrest and 
when he stopped for a visit that day 
in May, a mob of about 100 soldiers 
and citizens seized him and dragged 
him to a lamppost, where he was 
threatened with hanging unless he re- 
nounced his political principles 

This he refused to do, whereupon 
he was placed upon a dry goods box, 
preparatory to being swung off, when 
J B. Howell, Republican editor of the 
Gate City, mounted a wagon and 
calmed the mob. It was reported 
later that “During all the proceedings 
Dean uttered not a single word, nor 
did his nerve desert him for a second.” 

He was jailed for a fortnight, how- 
ever, and the office and equipment of 
the Democratic paper, the Constitu- 
tion were wrecked. Later Dean com- 
piled a book, “Crimes of the Civil 
War’, in which his own experiences 
are graphically described. 

Ia 1871 Dean and his wife and 
seven children moved from Iowa to 


(Continued on page 44) 





Towa’s Coming Events 








OCTOBER 
Sept. 27-Oct. 4 National Dairy Cattie 
Congress, Waterloo 
2 Pancake Day, Centerville 
2-10 Container Corp. “States & Terri- 
tories” show, Des Moines Art 
Center 
6-7 National Hereford Hog Confer- 
ence, Cedar Rapids 
9 Fire Prevention Parade, Atlantic 
28- Nov. 28 One-man shows: Stuart 
Edie, Eugene Ludins, Des Moines 
Art Center 
NOVEMBER 
1-Dec. 15 Quail season. Short-zone 
closes Nov. 15 
2-General Election - 
4-Dec. 5 Iowa Art Teachers’ Exhibi- 
tion, Des Moines Art Center. 
11-15 Partridge season 
11-Dec. 5 Pheasant season. Short-zone 
closes Nov. 22 
22 Turkey Day, Knoxville 
29 All-lowa High School Music Fes- 
tival, Des Moines. 
DECEMBER 
10-12 Deer season 
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e- OF THE BIRTH OF A NEW AND IMPORTANT IOWA AUDIENCE 
, 
id 4 
ay Two years ago witnessed the start of a new local magazine 
4 and a new local audience. Now it seems time to assess that 
as magazine, THE IOWAN, and its audience and how they are 
e- related. Here, then, is what THE IOWAN, going into its 
™ third year, offers the advertiser. 
iX, 
. Concentration Over 85% of THE IOWAN’s circulation is in Iowa. Iowa’s Own Magazine covers every 
Iowa county. 
id 
ed 
gs Impact With quality paper and printing, opportunity to use good four-color work, excellent position 
™ and visibility for any size advertisement, THE IOWAN can deliver your message better. 
V- 
of Paid Circulation THE IOWAN is one of the few local or regional magazines that qualifies for membership 
u- in the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Our Publisher’s Statement of June 30, 1954, to the 
n- ABC lists an average paid circulation of 18,927. Over 2,000 more do not qualify as paid. 
vil 
es 
Readership Every survey we have made shows a readership of over six people per copy. This means 
1d we have over 100,000 readers per issue. 
to 
Long Life One survey shows that 90% of THE IOWAN subscribers or buyers either save their 
= copies or pass them on to someone else. Another one shows that 78% keep them over a 
month, 32% keep them permanently. 40% of the latter group pass their copies on to some- 
one else. 
Acceptance THE IOWAN has one of the highest renewal rates in the general magazine field, show- 
ie ing that an unusually large number of its readers enjoy the magazine. 
i- Quality Audience Most important, THE IOWAN reaches the cream of the Iowa audience. A recent sur- 
rt vey among Fort Dodge businessmen, opinion leaders and higher-income women shows that 
40% of this group read one-third or more of THE IOWAN issues during the last year. 
r- And only the Reader’s Digest, Saturday Evening Post and Life lead THE IOWAN 
among magazines read regularly. This survey was conducted by an_ independent public 
opinion firm and is available on request. 
rt 
eS . . 
These are all good, hard-headed reasons why THE IOWAN may fit into your 
advertising program during the coming year. THE IOWAN offers Iowa ad- 
1e . ° ° ‘ . 
vertisers their first chance to concentrate their selling efforts among 
. Iowans who influence and buy. 
yI- 
" To learn more about THE IOWAN’s 


quality concentration in Iowa write — The | | Owen 
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Christmas Is Coming! 
su * 





long gift subscription. 


* 


Beautiful full color gift announcement cards 


Let The 1OW AWN take care of 


your gift problems with a year- 
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What is your life worth ? 


$13 A Year? 


Yes, that's how little additional it will cost the 
lowa motorist for an adequate road program. 


You pay little for good roads: 


highways we need NOW. 





Your help is needed in the fight for YOUR life 


At the rate we are going it will take 20 years to modernize 
our roads. We don’t dare wait that long. The Iowa Good 
Roads Association is THE group that is DOING SOMETHING 
to promote sensible financing and building of an adequate Iowa 
road system. This non-profit organization NEEDS YOUR 
HELP right now in this fight. Your membership in the Iowa 
Good Roads Association will help provide the organization and 
financing needed for better and safer Iowa roads. Join Today! 


IOWA GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION INC. 
326 State Finance Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


I want to work for An Adquate Iowa Road 


Program. Please enroll me as a member today. 


ADDRESS a 


The maximum amount that an lowa 
motorist spends of his auto dollar for 
gas taxes (which finance road build- 
ing programs) is 6.55%. An addi- 
tional 2¢ a gallon tax will cost 
this motorist only $13 a year. Yet 
it will do more to provide the safe 





Check for $5 annual dues enclosed C) Bill me $5 [J 
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Towa’s All-Americans 
(Continued from page 27) 


for three years. Later he attended the 
U. S. Naval Academy where he played 
left end. Sloane is now a Des Moines 
lawyer and has been a member of the 
state legislature. 

Iowa State’s list of All-Americans is 
lead by Leigh (Polly) Wallace who 
was selected in 1920. A legend now at 
ISC, Wallace was an amazing down- 
field man. The type of player who 
could sense an offensive play almost in- 
stinctively, he was nearly a one-man- 
pass defense. As a Cyclone, the Wash- 
ington boy was also an_ undefeated 
wrestler. Wallace is now a big lumber- 
man in Montana. 

Ed Bock of Fort Dodge was on vir- 
tually every All-American team as a 
guard in 1938 (he missed only one). 
Big and fast, Bock loved it rough and 
sparked the highly successful 1938 Cy- 
clone season. He is now a Monsanto 
vice-president. 

In 1950, Jim Doran made All-Amer- 
ican honors for his work as an end. He 
still holds nearly every Big Seven pass 
receiving record for his work in catch- 
ing Bill Weeks’ tosses. After college 
he moved on to the Detroit Lions pro 
club where he has done an outstanding 
job. Beaver is his home town. 

Iowa sports fans are hoping another 
All-American will be added to the 
list this year. This year’s Hawkeyes have 
some good possibilities and one of them 
might very well make it. Calvin Jones 
has received particular attention. What- 
ever happens, the speculation will add 
interest to the season. For good or 
bad, it always does. 





Dirty-Shirt Dean 
(Continued from page 42) 


Putnam County, Missouri, just across 
the state line from Centerville, where 
Dean had purchased an 800-acre tract 
of land. He named his homestead 
“Rebel Cove”. By this time he had 
accumulated a library of 4000 volumes, 
said to be “probably the largest pri- 
vate collection of rare books ever 
owned in Iowa up to that time.” In 
1876, fire destroyed his library—and 
tradition has it—broke the owner's 
heart. Henry Clay Dean died eleven 
years later. His biographers assert he 
never recovered from the shock. 





Ruby-crowned and golden-crowned 
kinglets are a common lowa sight 
in both spring and fall. John C. » 
Huseby used pen and dry-brush on 
Japan paper and Bourges sheets. 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Send *Jowanto me fer 


C) 3 Years at $5 [] 2 Years at $3.50 [] 1 Year at $2 


(_] Payment enclosed [) Bill me 


Zone State 





Postage 


Will Be Paid § 


by 
Addressee 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 28, Sec. 34.9, P. L. &. R., Shenandoah, Ia. 
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